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He paid me the exceptional compliment as a fellow Liberal of
inviting me to his private house where we lunched alone and quite
informally. He took an intense interest in British affairs and
wanted to know about his old friends in London, L. G. and Herbert
Samuel, and I found him well-versed in Liberal literature. He had
a particular admiration for Alfred Spender and his writings. He
gave me a feeling of great sincerity of purpose and simplicity of
character. When some of us left Ottawa for Washington, he paid
us the exceptional compliment of coming to see us off at the station.

I attended some of the meetings of the Canadian House of
Commons. They adhere to most of the British traditions: the
Speaker marches in procession at each session as he does at West-
minster; they start with questions to Ministers, and the shape of
the chamber is the same. But there are many important differences:
first, each member has his own allotted seat and desk, instead of
being crowded together on long benches with only room on the
floor for a proportion of them; secondly, they have taken over the
American system of floor-boys who run about fetching and carrying
for members. The night I was there it was very hot, and the boys
were bringing members glasses of iced water.

But the proceedings are much less intimate than in our House,
owing to the great size of the chamber. Each member having his
own seat and desk, members are inclined not to take much notice
of the debate, reading books and papers and even writing letters.
I have had such a long experience of our House that I naturally
prefer its atmosphere, but I recognise the Canadian House has
some compensatory advantages. I had, also, the opportunity to
compare both the British and Canadian Parliaments with Congress,
. because three of us, Stansgate, Wardlaw-Milne and myself, were
invited over to Washington as their guests. We stayed with Halifax
at the Embassy, a magnificent house designed by Lutyens on the
outskirts of the city, with a fine garden at the back. I was much
impressed with the design and dignity of the rooms, but I was told
it was inconvenient to run and that everything had been sacrificed
to appearance.

Halifax made a charming host. He has the grand manner
coupled with obvious sincerity. He belongs to the rapidly dis-
appearing school of aristocrats with a great sense of public duty
to which Crewe and Sir Edward Grey belonged. I am told he
did not at first make a favourable impression on the Americans,
but they have learned both to like him and to trust him. There is
a story told about him, which I don't vouch for, that when he was on a
train journey one of his secretaries spoke to the engine driver and
said that His Excellency the British Ambassador was at the back
of the train, that he was a true democrat and that if he came